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THE DEMAND FOR RAW MATERIALS AND 
FOODSTUFFS. 
I 


' URING the past few weeks,’’ as the Economist recently 
remarked, ‘‘ procedure on the non-ferrous metal markets 
has resembled that of a Casino.’’ In the last six months 

tin has advanced by 50 per cent., whilst copper, lead and zinc have 

nearly doubled in price." Meanwhile rubber, cotton, wool, sugar, 
wheat, cocoa and other materials have risen in only slightly smaller 
degrees. Very suddenly the world surplus of raw materials has 
been replaced by a world scarcity, or at least by a temporary excess 
of demand. The situation is beginning to resemble the phase of 
acute shortage of raw materials immediately after the War; it 
seems possible that the long period since then during which “ the 
poor little purchaser had become a sort of grand seigneur’’* may 


at last be over. 

‘The fundamental cause of the rise in prices of these com- 
modities,”’ according to Mr. Chamberlain on March Igth, “ is 
neither armaments nor speculation, but the rapid progress towards 
economic recovery over a large part of the world.’’ This view 
perhaps unduly minimises the speculative effect of the statement 
in the Government White Paper on Defence of February 16 
(Cmd. 5374) that 

‘steps are also being taken to see that national establishments 

and industries, vital to the Defence Services, are not paralysed 

by the shortage of certain essential materials. The accumulation 

of essential reserves for these and other purposes is in hand, and 

will, of course, involve heavy expenditure,” 
coupled as this statement was with the announcement that some- 
thing like £1,500,000,000 might be spent on british armaments in 
the course of the next five years. It would, however, be difficult to 
exaggerate the extent and importance of industrial recovery 
throughout the world, and particularly in the United States. Even 
excluding the U.S.S.R., the League of Nations index of world 
industrial activity, which had fallen from 100 in 1929 to 63 in 1932, 
continued to rise throughout 1936, from 89 in January to 103 in 
December.* The level of activity in 1929 (100) has been definitely 
exceeded in many countries—notably the U.S.S.R. (433), Japan 
(165), Scandinavia,‘ Great Britain (123), and Germany (110), whilst 





(1) Cf. Table on page 10. Since March 10 the prices of these commodities 


have weakened slightly. 

(2) M. Stucki, the Swiss member at the meeting of the League of Nations 
kaw Materials Committee, on March to. 

(3) Including the U.S.S.R. the figures were: 1929, 100; 1932, 69; January, 
1930, 103 ; October, 1936, 117. Cf. League of Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 
March, 1937. 

(4) Finland (142); Sweden (135) ; Denmark (132); Norway (118). 
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the United States (97), and Canada (94), are just about back at 
that level. France (72) is the one important country which remains 







































in the trough of depression. These figures refer to industria] 
activity, and not to international trade, which has not recovered spec 
to the same exten. rega 
The basis of modern industry—and particularly of the armament som 
industries—is steel ; and it is in steel that the recent recovery has of S 
been most marked. British pig iron and steel production were rest! 
both nearly 20 per cent. higher in 1936 than in 1935, the output him 
of steel constituting a record. Moreover, the industry has recently stan 
shown clear signs of a shortage of materials. Last year the quotas pros 
for imports of foreign iron and steel products, agreed to when can 
Great Britain became a member of the International Steel Cartel, 
had to be appreciably expanded. On February 26 of this year an -_ 
agreement was reached between the Iron and Steel Federation a 
and the National Federation of Scrap Iron and Steel Merchants to pi 
restrict exports of iron and steel scrap. On March 3, on the advice of 
of the Import Duties Advisory Committee, the import duty of ae 
334 per cent. on pig iron was abolished, whilst the duty on iron and FP oon, 
steel products was reduced from 20 per cent. to 10 per cent. Finally, cian 
and most dramatic of all, even at the famous Dowlais steel works in 4 
in South Wales, which have been closed since 1929, the one re- ats 
maining blast furnace is to be restarted. pett 
The advance in other countries has been still more remarkable and 
than in Great Britain. In the United States, which normally — wh« 
produces over a third of the world’s steel, between 1929 and 1932 FF of 1 
production fell by more than 75 per cent., yet by 1936 practically Flan 
all this ground had been recovered. In Germany, the world’s JF can 
second largest producer, the fall was almost as great; yet the FB Sta 
1936 total was well above that of 1929; incidentally, it is inter- B eve 
esting to note that, in spite of her much-advertized shortage of [whi 
foreign exchange, Germany was able to import more iron ore in — suff 
1936 than in 1929. Finally, Russian steel production actually | 
trebled between 1929 and 1936, so that the U.S.S.R. has now Face, 
displaced Great Britain as the world’s third largest producer ol exp 
steel. | dive 
Only less important than the recovery in world steel pro- — por 
duction has been the expansion of demand for the non-ferrous tin 
metals. World consumption of copper, lead, zinc, aluminium and are 
nickel attained record levels in 1936; and the copper restriction resc 
scheme, established in June, 1935 by Chile, Northern Rhodesia F  jice 
and the Belgian Congo (the three great copper producers apart FE io] 
from the United States, and Canada) was suspended in January, 9 jg f. 
1937, without, however, arresting more than temporarily the rise } pos 
in the price of copper. There has been some demand for a similar |) = —— 
suspension of the rubber and tin restriction schemes, but so far the P| . 
authorities controlling these schemes have only replied by a rapid F~ 
expansion of the export quotas permitted. S  somitt 
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5 
II 


If the rise in commodity prices does represent, behind the purely 
speculative movement, a real danger of world scarcity, complaints 
regarding difficulties of access to raw materials may at last acquire 
some justification. Hitherto, ever since Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech 
of September 11, 1935, the great problem has been to discover any 
restrictions on access at all. ‘‘ My impression,’ as Sir Samuel 
himself observed, “‘ is that there is no question in present circum- 
stances of any colony withholding its raw materials from any 
prospective purchaser. On the contrary, the trouble is that they 
cannot be sold at remunerative prices.” 


The results of the many recent enquiries into the “ problem of 
access to colonial raw materials ’’ have, in fact, been very largely 
negative. In the first place, it soon emerged that there are no 
exclusively ‘‘ colonial ’’ raw materials. Indeed, the only materials 
of which even 20 per cent. of the world total is produced in colonies 
are rubber (96 per cent.), tin (57 per cent.), phosphates (52 per 
cent.), graphite (46 per cent.), copper (21 per cent.), vanadium, 
sisal and certain vegetable oils—and, of the foodstuffs, cocoa 
(74 per cent.), tea (48 per cent.), cane sugar (36 per cent.), and 
bananas (30 per cent.)" The basic raw materials—coal, iron, 
petroleum, and cotton; and the basic foodstuffs—wheat, meat 
and dairy products—are hardly produced in colonies at all. The 
whole of Africa provides less than 4 per cent. of the world supply 
of raw materials and foodstuffs. British Malaya and the Nether- 
lands East Indies, are the only colonial sources of any real signifi- 
cance. All the other great producers of commodities are sovereign 
States, notably, of course, the United States and the U.S.S.R. Yet 
even these vast countries cannot produce every one of the materials 
which they require. No nation could be rendered entirely self_ 
sufficient, ‘‘ even if it were decided to transfer whole continents.’’* 


It is equally difficult to discover any serious restrictions on 
access to raw materials, whether colonial or otherwise. Preferential 
export duties are levied on certain materials with the object of 
diverting them to the metropolitan country; but the only im- 
portant examples of this practice are the discriminatory duties on 
tin ore exported from British Malaya and Nigeria. Again, there 
are certain obstacles to the exploitation of national or colonial 
resources by foreigners; for instance, in certain British colonies 
licences for the exploitation of petroleum resources are only granted 
to British subjects. But in general the extent of foreign investment 
is far more striking than the obstacles put in its way. A third 
possible type of obstacle to access is provided by international 





(1) These and other statistics are taken from Raw Materials and Colonies, 
Information Department Paper, No. 18. 


(2) Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, at the League of Nations Raw Materials Com- 
mittee, on March 8. 
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restriction schemes. But the object of these schemes is not in any 

way to restrict consumption, but to assure a reasonable price to 
the producer. There have been no serious complaints about any 
of the recent schemes except that governing tin production, 
although in the last few weeks there has been some demand, in 
view of the rapid advance in prices, and the suspension of the 
copper scheme, for a similar suspension of the rubber, tin and other 
schemes. 

There is, then, no direct restriction of any significance on access 
to raw materials. The real problem is that of payment; and, 
with the general rise in commodity prices, this difficulty may well 
be intensified. The problem is most clearly seen when payment 
has to be made in foreign exchange ; for it is precisely of the lack 
of this that the dissatisfied countries complain. 

Two main replies to such complaints have been forthcoming. 
One school of thought maintains strongly that these countries are 
themselves responsible for their difficulties, through their pursuit 
of misguided monetary policies. Were it not for their attempts to 
maintain their national currencies above market value they would 
find it no more difficult to pay for commodities with foreign 
exchange than with their own currencies. On this view, foreign 
exchange difficulties are not the cause but the consequence of 
foreign exchange restrictions. 

As against this opinion, it is only fair to point out that short- 
term capital movements may have violent effects upon the exchange 
value of a currency, quite out of proportion to the purely commercial 
supply and demand for it. There is probably, therefore, some 
justification for the fears of the authorities concerned that the 
abolition of exchange restrictions might result in an external 
“flight from the mark” (or whatever currency was concerned) 
with the psychologically inevitable consequence of internal 
inflation. 

The second, and perhaps more formidable, answer to these 
complaints was colourfully stated by the Russian member 
at the meeting of the Raw Materials Committee, when he said 
that some of the countries which complained of the dearth of 
materials called to mind the picture of ‘‘ the young man who had 
no money to pay his tailor, nor even for his dinner, but who had 
enough to spend his nights in clubs.” 

The German Government may feel compelled to ration supplies 
of fats and oils; yet Germany was able to import more iron ore, 
and very much more mineral oil and rubber in 1936 than in the 
boom year 1929. Indeed, German spokesmen have been quite frank 
on the subject; as, for instance, General Géring, on Decem- 
ber 7th, 1935: ‘‘ Iron makes an empire strong ; butter only makes 
people fat. . . . Either we bought butter and went without free- 
dom, or we achieved freedom and did without butter. We decided 
for iron. That is one cause of the butter shortage.”’ 
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i. On March 8, 1937 the Committee on Raw Materials appointed 
iy ° ° ° 3 

ion by the League of Nations at last embarked upon its enquiries. The 


members’ opening speeches tended in the main to endorse the 


» in , ‘ ‘ : ' 
conclusions reached in various unofficial surveys of the subject 


= published during the eighteen months’ interval since Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech at the League Assembly in September, 1935. 

-e55 These conclusions, as has been shown above, had been very 

nd. largely negative. Even so, they were not so entirely negative as 

vel was a factor which dominated the proceedings of the Committee— 

ent that is to say, the absence of either a German or an Italian repre- 

- sentative. For Germany and Italy “ were, so to speak, the plaintiffs 


on whose behalf the present inquiry had been instituted.’’* Their 
ng. absence could only be partially compensated for by the presence 
of representatives from three important non-members of the 

| eague—the United States, Japan, and Brazil.* 
Another factor militating against general interest in the pro- 
ld ceedings of the Committee was the fact that its meetings were held 
in private. For, although lengthy communiqués were issued after 


a each meeting, these “ appear to have been quite as remarkable 
of for what they omitted as for what they contained.’’* 
" Even the published communiqués, however, reveal fundamental 
., divisions of opinion as to the ground which the Committee should 
m= cover. 
a F An interesting example is the question of foodstuffs. The 
a © British, South African,‘ Swedish, Portuguese, and Canadian 
" i members maintained that these should be included in the survey, 
1) [ Whereas the Swiss and Belgian members wished this to be confined 
1 | to industrial raw materials. The question is one of fundamental 
| [. importance to the United Kingdom ; for although she has more 
than enough coal and considerable quantities of iron ore, she is 


completely dependent upon overseas supplies of foodstuffs (and, 
a _ for the matter of that, of virtually all the industrial raw materials 
"| except coal and iron). Thus, while in most industrial countries raw 
_ materials and semi-manufactured goods account for about 50 per 
: cent. of total imports as against perhaps 25 per cent. falling to 
foodstuffs, in the case of the United Kingdom the position is 
| reversed ; her imports of foodstuffs cost her at least 50 per cent. 
_—} more than those of raw materials and semi-manufactured goods. 

-_ The British member’s proposal for the inclusion of foodstuffs 
(for animals as well as for men) was eventually accepted. The 


StS then 





(1) M. Stucki at the Raw Materials Committee, March 10, 1937. 
1 (2) The Committee contains members from the United Kingdom, Japan, 
Switzerland, U.S.S.R., U.S.A., South Africa, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Brazil, 
France, Mexico, Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Sweden, and Canada. 

(3) The Times’ League Correspondent, March 13, 1937. 


(4) Sir Henry Strakosch is a private member of the Committee, in no way 
representing the South African Government. 
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Polish member was not equally successful. He had proposed the 

appointment of two sub-committees, one for financial and the other 
for colonial questions. The colonial proposal was firmly resisted 
there being a general desire to concentrate attention on the con. 
mercial rather than on the political aspect of raw materials. |p 
any case, “it was made clear at the outset that it was not the 
function of the Committee to discuss distribution of the territories 
from which raw materials are drawn.’’ The proposal for a sub- 
committee to examine the question of financial assistance for the 
purchase of raw materials was supported by the Czechoslovak and 
Portuguese members; it was finally decided that this question 
should be covered by a sub-committee appointed to examine com- 
plaints and difficulties regarding purchase and payment. 

Other special points emphasized by members of the Committee 
were: the close connection of the raw materials problem with 
obstacles to emigration (the Polish and Japanese members) ; the 
question of the Open Door in undeveloped territories (the Japanese 
and American members) ; the problem of cartels and international 
agreements (the American member), and the question of substitutes 
(the British member). The relevance of these factors was recognized 
by the Committee. But the fundamental problems were not lost 
sight of. The Japanese member maintained that “no arrange- 
ment for facilitating access to raw materials could be a practical 
solution for present difficulties unless it were accompanied by 
provisions for facilitating the international trade in finished pro- 
ducts.” 

Sir Frederick Leith-Ross suggested that “if certain countries 
had difficulties in securing certain raw materials, it must be con- 
sidered whether this was not due to their own economic and monetary 
policy, whether it was not owing to an excess of quotas or an 
unsuitable financial policy that they had placed themselves in an 
inferior financial position.’’ The Swiss member of the Committee 
spoke of “that Arcadia where people prefer guns to butter ”’; 
whilst the Russian member referred more bluntly to “ those 
countries which had no money to pay their trade debts, but had 
enough to prepare guns for the launching of a future war.”’ 

The Committee has adopted a programme of work for the next 
three months. A statistical study is to be undertaken by the 
League Secretariat, whilst two sub-committees will examine the 
problems of supply and of purchase and payment. 

The statistical study will examine the volume of production 
in all countries responsible for more than 5 per cent. of the world 
supply—an attempt being made to estimate figures per head of 
population. (Incidentally this lower limit of 5 per cent. will 
in practice exclude most colonial production). Imports into certain 
leading countries will also be considered. Attention will be drawn 
to changes in the economic importance of certain raw materials 
since 1918. Some study will also be undertaken of trade and 
prices. 
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fhe First Sub-Committee (Supply) will examine complaints 


1 the . : : D pte at 
and difficulties regarding export prohibitions and restrictions ; 





















































other 

sted fe export duties ; concessions ; monopolies, and cartels and agreements. 

com. The Second Sub-Committee (Purchase and Payment) will be 
In ME concerned with problems of foreign exchange ; tariffs (including 
the the question of preference) ; import control; bounties and sub- 
™ sidies. 

Ones oe : , : m , 

sub- These two sub-committees will meet in June. The Committee 


the fe as a Whole will meet again on June 21, by which time the pre- 
liminary results of these various enquiries should be available. 
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” A HISTORY OF PEACEFUL CHANGE 
in 
_ IN THE MODERN WORLD 
, By C. R. M. F. CRUTTWELL 
se 
d A knowledge of the methods by which peaceful change has been effected in 
the past is of the greatest practical importance at the present time when attempt is 
being made on all sides to establish some procedure, other than war, for settling 
‘t international disputes. 
e In this book the author shows what have been the causes, objects and pro- 
cedure of peaceful change in modern times. His examination, though not pretending 
e¢ & to be exhaustive, includes all the more important and significant examples of every 
kind of peaceful change which has been achieved. As a pioneer survey of the subject 
which at the same time provides a handy and permanent record of the cases in point, 
. the book will be of interest both to the general reader and to the professional 
1 historian. 
f CONTENTS :— 
Introduction; Disputes about Boundaries and Sovereignty ; Cession ; 
Creation and Extinction of Sovereignty ; Popular Consultations and Plebiscites ; 
Changes of Status; Conclusion. 
- Price 7s. 6d. net 
: | OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
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CHRONOLOGY. . 


Austria. : 
March 18th.—The Chancellor in Budapest. (See Hungary). 


Accusations against Austrian newspapers made by German press. 
See Germany). 

March 19th.—The officially prompted press published articles in 
which a critical tone was adopted regarding Italo-German intervention 
in Spain, while complimentary references were made to the financial 
and armed strength of France and Great Britain. 

Writers also gave the impression that the Government were feeling 
misgivings about the value of Italian support, and made references to 
the necessity for such Danubian States as Austria, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia to get together. 

The Reichspost, referring to the suggestion (believed to be made 
implicitly in the Italian and German replies to London) that the four 
great Powers should mutually guarantee their frontiers and leave a 
free hand elsewhere to those who wanted it, said that such a proposal 
meant the dethronement of the League, and would meet with the 
embittered hostility of all smaller States. 

An official statement was issued in reply to the German accusations 
against the press. It declared that the Government strongly dis- 
approved of the publication of false news or tendentious articles 
conflicting with the spirit of the Austro-German truce; to prevent 
entirely the publication of such reports from private sources was, 
however, technically impossible. 

The attitude of the German press had aggravated the problem, 
since in Germany it was precisely the leading official papers which 
constantly attacked Austria, interfered daily in Austrian domestic 
affairs, encouraged opposition activities there, exaggerated political 
or economic difficulties, gave undue prominence to mishaps which 
might happen anywhere, and did not shrink from calumny and lies. 

The German complaints, it was stated, concerned sensational 
newspapers, with which no official Austrian Department had any 
connection. 

March 20th.—President Miklas relieved Herr Neustadter-Stiirmer 
of his office of Minister for Public Security, which was taken over by 
the Chancellor. 

The Vienna Police Chief, Dr. S. Kubl, was brought into the Cabinet 
as State Secretary or Assistant Minister. (Herr Stiirmer, former leader 
of the Heimwehr, commanded the Government forces which surrounded 
the Chancery on July 25th, 1934, and captured the Nazi raiders. 
Recently, however, he had sponsored efforts to achieve a domestic 
pacification in the country by giving the Nazis some facilities for 
organization and public campaigning. The so-called ‘‘ German People’s 
Social League,”’ which Captain Leopold had recently been attempting 
to form, was believed to have had his support.) 

March 21st.—A football match in Vienna against an Italian team 
had to be abandoned owing to rough play. <A crowd of 40,000 people 
demonstrated against the Italians when the latter gave the Fascist 


salute. 
March 26th.—The Czechoslovak Prime Minister called on the 


Chancellor on his way through Austria. 
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um. 

March 22nd.—The King left for London on a private visit. 

March 23rd.—The Nation Belge said the King’s visit to England 
brought the question of the new Western Pact to the fore again, and 
maintained that any such agreement must define the exact limit of 
Belgian obligations towards France, an associate who had become 
dangerous in Belgian eyes on account of the Soviet Pact. 

The new agreement must, however, leave to Belgium the right to 
prepare in time of peace for the intervention of guarantor Powers in 
case of aggression. 

The Libre Belgique, the Roman Catholic organ, referred to the 
French view that Belgium could not abandon conversations between 
the three General Staffs, and said that it did not believe that the Govern- 
ment had ever pronounced against all exchanges of view with the 
General Staffs of neighbouring countries. ‘“‘ The Royal message,”’ it 
added, ‘‘ did not touch upon this problem.” 


Chile. 

March 19th.—The Cabinet resigned. 

March 24th—A new Cabinet was formed, with M. Guttierez as 
Foreign Minister, and M. Gana as Minister of Finance. Four Ministers 
were Liberals, three Conservatives, three Radicals, and one Democrat. 


China. 

March 22nd.—The Japanese trade mission, carrying on discussions 
in Shanghai, was understood to have been told by the Chinese authorities 
that there was no prospect of economic co-operation until the Japanese 
policy in North China was changed. 

March 23rd.— Japanese Foreign Minister’s statement re smuggling 
in North China and co-operation in trade, etc. (See Japan). 


Czechoslovakia. 

March 22nd.—The Prime Minister of Rumania arrived in Prague 
on an official mission connected with the supply of arms to his country. 
It was understood that a branch of the Skoda factories was to be 
established in Rumania. 

March 25th—The Rumanian Prime Minister left Prague, and 
an official statement was issued explaining that the extension of trade 
relations had been discussed ; also a detailed arrangement for financing 
Czechoslovak supplies for the Rumanian Army. The conversations 
had shown complete agreement between the two Governments, and 
there was absolute unity in the aims of the three members of the 
Little Entente. 

The two countries welcomed the Italo-Yugoslav rapprochemeni 
as a valuable contribution to the consolidation of peace in that part 
of Europe. The Little Entente remained unalterably opposed to a 
Hapsburg restoration, but wished to co-operate with all the Danubian 
States. 

March 26th.—Dr. Hodza in Vienna. (See Austria). 


Danzig Free City. 
March 27th.—Warsaw communiqué re Polish rights in Danzig. 
(See Poland). 
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March 28th.—The Danzig Summary Court sentenced seven persons 
reported to belong to Centre Party circles to terms of imprisonment 
for circulating newspapers “ of an aggressively anti-German character.” 

The police suspended for six months the Centre Party paper 
Danziger Volkszeitung, for persisting in publishing tendentious reports 
about Germany which were “a deliberate challenge to the majority 
of the Danzig population, who believe in the National-Socialist Weltan- 
schauung, and therefore a menace to public security.” 


t. 

March 18th.—The Minister of Finance, presenting the Budget in a 
lengthy speech, outlined the measures to be taken to meet the increased 
expenditure due to the attainment of independence, which he estimated 
at some £E4 million yearly. 

They envisaged no new taxes other than the stamp and patent 
taxes previously announced, but a State lottery was contemplated, and 
they hoped to be able to resume the sale of State lands. Further, they 
would draw on the Reserve Fund, if necessary, and £{E8 million of the 
{E33 million in the Fund could be mobilized for this purpose. 

The creation of munitions industries had been decided upon, and 
would include the manufacture of aircraft. 

The Budget Estimates, not including the extraordinary expenditure, 

amounted to £E36,116,500. 

Students in Cairo caused disturbances owing to rioting between 
supporters and opponents of the Government. They all decided to 
hold a conference in order to determine what demands the Government 
should put forward at Montreux, but when they met in the University 
buildings the critics and supporters of the Government came to blows 
and did much damage. The police made no serious effort to interfere. 

Later a party of pro-Government students and schoolboys attacked 
the offices of two Opposition papers and the premises of the Young 
Egypt Society, which had been agitating against the Wafd. 

March 19th.—Further student riots occurred at El] Azhar, when 
undergraduates came into conflict with graduates of the Egyptian 
University. 

March 21st.—An official communiqué was issued warning students 
and schoolboys not to interfere in politics either by demonstrations, 
speeches, or publications. After the warning the Government would 
not hesitate to enforce the regulations with severity. 


France. 

March 17th.—The Cabinet issued an appeal to the people, stating 
that the Government had decided “ to discover without delay and to 
punish without shrinking those who were responsible for this sanguinary 
event (at Clichy), and to take the measures required to ensure the 
maintenance of public order and social peace. 

“In the cruel hour through which the country is passing,” it 
went on, “ the Government makes a pressing appeal to all citizens and 
parties to refrain from actions or demonstrations which may trouble 
the life of the nation,” and it concluded with a special appeal to the 
working people. 

March 18th.—A half-day strike ordered by the C.G.T. was carried 
out without incident. 
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M. Blum received M. Duclos, the Communist leader, who assured 
him that the Party remained faithful both to him and to the Front 
Populaire. 

March 19th.—The Ministry of Air announced that the Bréguet 
and Blériot factories and other engineering works had been taken over 
by the Government. 

The Quai d’Orsay issued a statement denying that any request for 
military aid had been received from the Spanish Government. 


March 21st.—The funeral of the Clichy victims was attended by 
about a quarter of a million people, many of whom sang the Inter- 
nationale. M. Thorez, in a speech at the scene of the rioting, called 
for the suppression of the parties of Colonel de la Roque and M. Doriot, 
and the removal of all “‘ enemies of the people ” from the highest ranks 
of the police. No incidents occurred. 

March 23rd.—Speaking in the debate in the Chamber on the Clichy 
riots, M. Blum said that the appeal to the population of that district 
to protest against the Fascist meeting had been an error graver than 
a fault, and added: ‘* The Government will be frank at the risk of 
offending either side of the House. The Clichy meeting was not pro- 
hibited. It was even protected.” 

He criticized the police handling of the affair, saying that his 
impression was that the police did not receive the order to fire but, 
arriving in the middle of the rioting, lost touch with their commanders 
and acted instinctively out of self-defence. ‘* I consider, however, that 
for a body of men under command the right of self-defence should not 
exist,’ he declared, “‘ they should not fire without orders. Therefore 
the police services must be reorganized. There must be other means 
of defence than firearms.” 

M. Blum asked his audience to realize the danger of exploiting 
political discord ; and to convince them, quoted from the foreign press 
lurid accounts of the conditions in France, such as that Paris was 
surrounded by Red forces, and that M. Daladier, at the head of the 
Army, was defending the capital. 

Analysing the circumstances leading up to the Clichy affair he 
asked, was the meeting of the Parti Social Francais legal and harmless ? 
The Croix de Feu had been dissolved, but the Government thought the 
P.S.F. was nothing but the Croix de Feu under a new name. In any 
case, it was easy to understand the excitement of working-men in a 
state of emergency which was created three years previously and had 
already lasted for three years. This excitement was sure to grow when 
a district obviously hostile to the P.S.F. was chosen for the meeting. 

He explained that he was suspicious as to the origin of the rioting. 
Part of the crowd had been separated from a procession which the 
Mayor had organized, and had stayed near the cinema where the meeting 
was being held. The police had been cut off from their officers ; and 
he then made the statement as to the necessity of their being provided 
with modern technical devices instead of firearms. 

M. Ybarnegaray, the chairman of the P.S.F. supporters in the 
Chamber, defended his friends against the charge of “ provocation,”’ 
and gave an assurance that the Party upheld the Republican régime 
and had nothing in common with the Croix de Feu. 


March 24th.—The debate on the Clichy riots ended, after a night 
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sitting, by the adoption of a vote of confidence in the Government by 
362 votes to 215. Fourteen Radicals abstained. 

’ During the debate M. Doriot, the former Communist who founded 
the Parti Populaire Francais, moved that the Chamber should appoint 
a Committee of 33 members to examine the financial resources of all 
the parties in Parliament, especially those of the Communists and of 
his own party. 

He asked whether freedom of assembly still existed in France, and 
complained that since the Government took office it was impossible for 
some men—he himself and Colonel de la Rocque, for instance—to 
travel about the country and carry on a perfectly legitimate political 
campaign. 

As to Clichy he thought M. Blum had misrepresented the re- 
sponsibilities. The Front Populaire Committee, the Clichy Town 
Council, and the Communist Party had signed the posters which drew 
the crowd, yet the Government said that some mysterious persons 
had started the riots. What had happened at Clichy had happened in 
50 towns, and the extraordinary thing was that blood had not flowed 
sooner. These riots were no accident, but the deliberate and well- 
planned tactics of the Communist Party. 

M. Doriot quoted from Communist books and pamphlets which 
described the steps by which “ bourgeois” society was to be under- 
mined, and the dictatorship of Communism put in its place. 

The Communist Party, he said, was the only one which made the 
arming of the proletariat a part of its policy, and they were arming 
secretly. M. Doriot’s motion was rejected by 361 votes to 232. 

M. Delbos received the British and German Ambassadors and 
discussed with them the situation caused by the Italian refusal to 
consider the withdrawal of foreign volunteers from Spain. 

He also saw the Austrian and Czechoslovak Ministers. 

March 27th.—Twenty-five men—13 Americans, 5 Canadians, 
2 Irishmen, and 5 of other nationalities—were arrested off Port Vendres 
by a coastguard vessel. They stated that they were going to Spain as 
tourists, but they had American passports with a French Consular 


visa for France only. 


Germany. 
March 17th.—The Council of Brethren of the Confessional Church 


in Saxony issued a statement containing an outspoken denunciation 
of the German-Christian doctrines. 

The Nazi Students’ Association announced that from the summer 
term onwards it would be compulsory for all student members to give 
‘“ unconditional satisfaction’ in questions affecting their honour by 
means of a duel. Injured honour could be vindicated only with blood. 

Several papers made fresh attacks on the United States, the 
Nachtausgabe stating that the anti-Nazi meeting in New York, on 
March 15th, rendered it necessary for ‘“ the German nation to declare 
most vigorously that notwithstanding the reserve shown by the greater 
part of the American people towards it this agitation is bound in the 
long run to injure the good relations between the two nations if an 
energetic counter-attack is not undertaken in Washington and in every 


single State.” 
Speakers at the anti-Nazi meeting were described as people “* who 
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live on the funds of Jewish bankers and allow themselves to be paid 
for the agitation against Germany.” 

Das Schwarze Korps published an article representing the United 
States as a country characterized chiefly by corruption, gangsterism, 
snobbery, immorality and gross materialism. 

Reports were current that Dr. Stiirmer and other members of the 
former Stahlhelm had been arrested by the Gestapo. 

Further protests in Washington against public utterances about 
Germany. (See U.S.A.) 

March 18th.—The press complained that there was a “ new 
campaign of calumny ” against Germany in a section of the Austrian 
press, which was stated to be Jewish. Some papers declared that 
thousands of German workers were being arrested, and that large sums 
were being collected in Austrian factories for the Spanish Popular 
Front, according to reports published in Austrian papers. 

The D.A.Z. took exception to the publication by the Stunde of 
March 12th of the assertion that Germany required “a free hand in 
the East.” It was claimed that it was time the Austrian Government 
intervened and imposed its authority on the “‘ Jewish sheets of Vienna.” 

At Altona three Communists charged with attempted murder and 
complicity in murder were sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. 
Fifteen others received sentences of seven years’ and shorter terms. 
The offences had been committed in July, 1932, during a period of 
street fighting between Nazis and Communists, in which several were 
killed. 

March 19th.—The Cabinet approved the Budget Bill, of which 
no details were published. 

March 21st.—The Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to 
Austria, complained that the attitude of some of the papers was not 
calculated to arouse confidence, and added that disruptive manceuvres 
were not confined to the press. 

The Bérsen Zeitung accused the Monarchists of carrying on peace- 
wrecking activities, and said “‘many a clerical banner may, un- 
fortunately, be observed in their midst. Foreign interests have been 
mobilized—chiefly in Paris and Prague—to divert Austria from her : 
former policy and bring her into line with Prague and Paris.” 

An encyclical message from the Pope to the Catholic Bishops of 
Germany was read in most of the Roman Catholic Churches. In 
Berlin, Bishop Graf von Preysing read from the pulpit the most im- 
portant passages, in which definite breaches of the Concordat were 
proclaimed. 

The responsibility for this lay, it was declared, with the instruction 
given in Germany in recent years in regard to general outlook, 
instruction which disclosed the machinations of responsible and 
irresponsible quarters against Christ and His Church which had, from 
the first, no other aim than a fight of destruction, with the result that 
to-day the lowering cloud of disintegrating struggles was perceptible. 

The Vatican had done everything possible to defend the sanctity 
of the given word against tricky theorists who had sought to give the 
Concordat false and harmful interpretations. Rome’s actions had been 
conducted under the law of loyalty to covenant, whereas on the other 
side the misinterpretation, evasion, undermining, and eventually the 
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open violation of the agreement had been made the unwritten law of 
conduct. 

The Pope declared that his moderation was governed not by con- 
siderations of expediency, but solely by the wish not to tear up any 
valuable growths there might be together with the weeds, by the 
intention of not pronouncing judgment until minds had become ripe 
for the inescapability of this verdict, by the determination not finally 
to deny the loyalty of others to the covenant reached with them until 
the iron speech of facts had burst open the wrappings in which the 
systematic attacks on the Church had been camouflaged. 

With regard to the prospects of conciliation, the Pope said: “ Our 
paternal concern for spiritual welfare counsels us to leave open the still 
existing, if slight, prospects of a return to contractual loyalty and 
responsible understanding. After the request of the Episcopate we 
shall still not tire of acting towards the rulers of your nation as the 
advocate of the violated rights and—unmoved by the success or failure 
of the day—of resisting an attitude of mind which seeks to strangle 
chartered rights by open or cloaked coercion.” 

The message then made a series of statements on doctrine, 
challenging on point after point the teaching of National-Socialism, 
and declared that ** whoever detaches race, or the nation, or the State, 
or the form of State, or the Government from the temporal scale of 
values, and raises them to be the supreme model and deifies them with 
idolatrous worship falsifies the divinely created order of things.” 

The Pope also referred to the schools, and rejected the policy, 
considered in some Catholic circles, of accepting the secular school 
system so long as religious instruction was nominally guaranteed. The 
formal maintenance of religious instruction under the control of un- 
qualified persons in a school which systematically and maliciously 
worked against it in other lessons could never justify the grant of 
voluntary approval to such an educational system. With regard to 
the recent school registrations a secret ballot, it was declared, would 
show by an overwhelming majority the loyalty of Catholic parents to 
the Church. 

March 22nd.—The press contained no reference to the Pope’s 
message, but the Vélkischer Beobachter published an attack on alleged 
abuses of the Concordat by the Church. The Concordat, it stated, was 
being used as a cover for activities against the State, and “ the State 
will no longer be able to tolerate the Concordat if its provisions are 
found to provide an opportunity for menacing the welfare of the nation 
at home and abroad.” 

‘“* Even a treaty with the Holy See,” it went on, “ has nothing 
sacrosanct, inviolable and eternal in itself. It must adapt itself to 
living developments if it is not to lose its force. Under the compulsion 
of changing conditions acceptance of a treaty may justifiably be trans- 
formed into rejection. The preamble of the Concordat may speak of 
a ‘lasting’ settlement, but that cannot be taken to mean a period of 
time sufficient to endanger the existence of the State.”’ 

The article also stated that ‘“‘ Loyalty must be an absolute virtue 
when it has relation to absolute values, such as God, nation, race, and 
honour, and to men who immutably incorporate these values. Loyalty 
in relation to mutable and secondary values is limited by physical 
necessity, and may under given circumstances become dangerous and 
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immoral,’”’ and the argument was then applied to treaties and, in 
particular, to the Concordat. 

It was also pointed out that when the Fiihrer (in March, 1933), 
promised to respect the rights of the Christian Churches, he had “ linked 
up” his pledge with the condition and expectation that “ the work 

for the national and moral regeneration of our people, to which the 
Government has devoted itself, will experience a similar appreciation.” 
But this had not been forthcoming in adequate degree from the Church. 

March 23rd.—In a speech to farmers and leaders of the Nazi 
Peasant Organization in Berlin, General Géring said that a further 
increase in agricultural production was essential. Imports of food 
had been reduced to 17 per cent. of total requirements during 1936, 
but this was not enough. 

He decreed a number of measures, including subsidies for an 
increase of arable land, reductions in the prices of manures, stricter 
supervision of private agricultural undertakings (including powers to 
evict farmers who did not work their property economically) an increase 
in the price of rye, to discourage its use for animal feeding, and the 
provision of credits to farmers in cases where ordinary banking credit 
facilities were not available. 

General Goéring gave a final warning to workers who fied from 
the land in the hope of earning more in the towns. He also said that 
1,000 million marks would be spent in the next four years in land 
improvement, and 44 millions in houses for farm labourers. 

Herr Kerrl issued a decree making interim provision for the 
administration of Church affairs pending the holding of the elections. 
Administrative and financial matters were to be in the hands of the 
Central Church Chancery. In the various regions Church affairs 
were to be conducted by the regional authorities already in office, 1.e. 
by the Luteran Bishops in Bavaria, Hanover, and Wiirttemberg, by 
the German Christian administrations in Thuringia, Liibeck, and a few 
other places, and in the remaining districts by the “ neutral ” regional 
and provincial Church committees, which had not resigned with the 
Reich Committee. Only current business was to be transacted, and 
disciplinary and other personal measures would remain in abeyance. 


March 24th.—Herr von Mackensen was appointed Secretary of 
State, and Prince Bismarck took over control of the European group 
of the Political Department. 


March 27th.—The Bérsen Zeitung, referring to the proceedings in 
the Non-Intervention Committee, represented Germany and Italy as 
the champions of peace in Spain, whose efforts had only been thwarted 
by the shortsightedness of Great Britain and France and the machina- 
tions of Russia. It said it was “an act of hypocrisy without parallel 
to attempt to arraign Italy before a court of morality, and it is an act 
of stupidity without parallel to try in these circumstances to play 
Germany off against Italy.” 

March 28th.—In an inspired statement issued regarding the Papal 
Encyclical Letter no details of the Letter were given, but the complaint 
was made that the issue was liable to prejudice the friendly settlement 
of the dispute ; that “ it can in no wise be designated as fortunate or 
practical” ; that its effect in Germany would be to make a section of 
the people distrustful of or hostile to the Government; and that it 
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would give the impression abroad that the Vatican intended to dis- 
courage discontented elements among the German people. 

The Papal Nuncio in Berlin was understood to have made repre- 
sentations to the Foreign Office regarding the semi-official reply to the 
Encyclical issued on March 22nd, and to have objected, in particular, 
to a suggestion made in that statement that the Vatican was desirous 
for the termination of the Concordat. 

Count Preysing, Bishop of Berlin, in his sermon in the Berlin 
Cathedral, charged the Government with violating the Concordat, 
and appealed to Catholic parents to send written protests to the 
authorities against what he said were efforts to destroy the higher 
Catholic schools. 

The State had condemned these to gradual elimination, though 
registrations for attendance that Easter were higher than before ; but 
the authorities had tried to justify their action by the assertion that 
no need for the further existence of these institutions remained. 

The measure of March 21st had been challenged by the entire 
Episcopate and by the Vatican itself, but no satisfaction had been 
received from the State authorities. 

In Munich Cathedral the Prelate of Lindau read a special sermon 
declaring that the Church was determined to carry on its fight for 
Christianity, even if it meant martyrdom. 

In his church at Dahlem, Dr. Niemdller read a list of those Church- 
men who were still in concentration camps or prohibited from entering 
their parishes. 

March 29th.—It was understood that the Roman Catholic Bishops 
had written to Herr Kerr] pointing out that Article 4 of the Concordat 
assured to the Pope the right of communicating with his flock, and 
claiming that the suppression of the Encyclical was therefore a breach 
of the Concordat. 

March 30th.—Herr Kerrl replied to the Bishop’s letter making 
the counter charge that the Bishops had broken the oath to the State 
contained in Article 16 by making public an Encyclical containing 
attacks on the State. 

It was learnt that two Jesuit schools in Berlin had been forbidden 
to receive new enrolments for primary grades, while high grades were 
to be transferred at once to regular public non-denominational schools. 

Circulars were distributed by Catholics signed ‘“‘ Your Pastor” 
recalling to Catholic parents Nazi promises to observe the Concordat, 
including the right of choice of education for their children. 


Great Britain. 
March 17th.—In reply to questions in Parliament regarding an 


Italian broadcast alleging the use of poison gas by British aeroplanes 
near Aden, Mr. Eden said the allegations were entirely unfounded. 
The Government considered that the publication of the true facts 
constituted sufficient action. 

In reply to questions as to the landings of Italians in Spain, he said 
he had received a report from Gibraltar that an Italian vessel had 
reached Cadiz on March 5th with an unknown number of men on board. 
The Portuguese authorities at Oporto reported the previous day that 
they had no confirmation of any landing in Spain in contravention of 


the agreement. 
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It was understood that the Government, and the French Govern. 
ment, had received from the Spanish Government a Note, dated 
February gth, in which the latter stated they would be disposed to 
examine a modification of the situation in Spanish Morocco on con- 
dition that any such modification would not be made in favour of any 
Power other than France and Great Britain. 

The Spanish Government suggested that by means of territorial 
adjustments in Morocco a solution might be found for those political 
problems which were pre-eminent among the existing difficulties, on 
the solution of which depended largely the future international policy 
of Spain. 

They also stated that one of the conditions of the offer was that 
the Non-Intervention Committee should reach agreement on a decision 
for the withdrawal of all volunteers from Spain by a certain date. 

It was stated in London that as acceptance of the Spanish pro- 
posals would be a direct departure from the declared policy of 
non-intervention there could be no question of their being entertained. 

March 18th.—Hr. Sandler left London for Paris, and in a state- 
ment for the press, said that as a Social-Democrat he preferred the 
definition ‘“‘ a more rational ” trade to “‘ a freer” trade, but he did not 
think that they needed any doctrinaire terms to understand that 
self-sufficiency in the long run meant poverty to all countries concerned. 

He considered it was in the interest of all to take up the question 
of trade barriers “‘ from a much wider point of view than that of bilateral 
negotiations,” though there were many political difficulties, and many 
Governments could not reduce their Customs tariffs. 

In reply to questions in Parliament regarding the proposed strength 
of the Navy in relation to other Powers, Sir Samuel Hoare emphasized 
that there was nothing sinister behind the decision that it should be 
brought up-to-date and made efficient to discharge its tasks in both 
hemispheres. He still hoped that it would be possible to implement 
the naval agreements reached in London in 1936, and said it would be 
very regrettable if any Power started to build guns bigger than 14-ins., 
or ships larger than 35,000 tons. 

Great Britain would stick to the 14-inch gun and the 35,000 ton 
battleship ; if other Powers did the same—and there was a wide 
measure of agreement between certain naval Powers on the subject— 
it would be well for the world as a whole, and no nation would be the 
loser. Should other countries back away from the agreement, the 
situation would have to be reconsidered. 

March 19th.—Mr. Eden received the French, German, Italian, 
Portuguese and Soviet Ambassadors to discuss the application of the 
non-intervention agreement in view of the deadlock in the Sub- 
Committee on questions as to the withdrawal of volunteers, financial 
assistance, and other details, especially that of the geographical dis- 
tribution, according to nationality, of the observers on the frontiers 
of Spain. 

March 22nd.—The debate in the Commons on the Air Estimates 
concluded, with the defeat of a Labour motion for a reduction in the 
number of men by 202 votes to 106. 

Mr. Churchill pointed out that in two years they had formed at 
most the equivalent of 31 new squadrons instead of the 71 contemplated, 
and added that even if that part of the new programme had been 
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vern- completed it still would not have given them parity with Germany. 
lated Sir Thomas Inskip referred to the cost of contracts, and quoted 
d to the view of the Estimates Committee that the Government’s measures 
con- to prevent profiteering had so far been effective. He described the 
any main principles followed: no time and line contracts, no fixed per- 
centage of profit, an incentive to economy, the ascertainment of exact 
orial cost and the adding of a fair profit to this figure. The ascertainment 
tical was made by expert accountants. 
, On He asked for further suggestions to prevent profiteering, and he 
icy repudiated the suggestion that the Government had sent up the price 
of raw materials. They had made forward contracts, but they would 
that not speculate, and their requirements had been, as to copper, less than 
sion 10 per cent. of total sales. 
As to expansion, there would be 103 squadrons formed by April Ist, 
oT 0- of which 10 would be under strength in aircraft, but all at full strength 
of in personnel. 
d The King of the Belgians arrived in London, and had informal 
ite talks with the Prime Minister, Foreign Secretary, and other Ministers. 






March 23rd.—It was announced that the Government had received 
a reply from the Italian Government to the enquiries regarding the 
report of the landing at Cadiz of large numbers of Italians on March 5th. 

















ed. The reply stated that the landings consisted only of medical 
we material and of a volunteer staff of doctors and helpers. No numbers 
were given. 

ny The British Government had made enquiries from other sources, 
th it was stated, and these tended to confirm the Italian statement. 

ad The Non-Intervention Sub-Committee met and, the Soviet 
“ delegate having withdrawn his objection to any discussion of the gold 
h of the Bank of Spain, it was agreed to appoint a committee of jurists 
at to consider “* certain questions relating to Spanish capital assets.” 

ye The chairman then suggested the appointment of an advisory 
‘ sub-committee to examine the technical matters involved in effecting 
the withdrawal of foreigners engaged in the conflict in Spain, but 
n Count Grandi declared he was not in a position to enter upon a dis- 
le cussion of the evacuation problem. He said it was not a technical 
a problem, but a general one, and a discussion in a technical sub-committee 
e would not be likely to bring practical results. 

e On regret being expressed by the British, French and Soviet 






delegates, Count Grandi said that his personal view was that Italy 
would not withdraw any of her volunteers until the war had been decided 
by the defeat of the Reds. 


March 24th.—Speaking in the Non-Intervention Committee, 
M. Maisky called attention to “ the ever-increasing military intervention 
in Spanish affairs on the part of the Italian Government. According 
to the most reliable information at our disposal,”’ he declared, “ the 
number of Italians in Spain at the middle of February was not less 
than 60,000. We have the best of reasons for believing that since that 
time this number has considerably increased. The so-called Italian 
‘volunteers’ arrived in military formations, under the command of 
Italian officers, and are well supplied with all sorts of arms and 
munitions of Italian make. These formations, at least in considerable 
part, are drawn from the regular Italian Army.”’ 
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These facts justified them in regarding the action of Italy as “ one 
of the most flagrant cases of foreign intervention ever known in 
history,” and as ‘ something akin to an Italian military invasion of 
a foreign country, an invasion which is a flagrant case of military 
aggression against a foreign country as understood by international 
law and the Covenant of the League.” 

The German representative said he was anxious that steps should 
be taken to prevent the committee from being converted into a propa- 
ganda committee. He feared that the U.S.S.R. representative's 
statement would within a few hours be in the press of the world for 
Soviet propaganda purposes. Germany held that the Comintern was 
the sole force responsible for all the present trouble in Spain. He had 
no knowledge of the alleged Spanish Note to which reference had been 
made by the Soviet Government’s representative. He considered that 
these methods of propaganda did not help the work of the committee. 

The Italian representative said that the provocative statement 
made by the representative of Communist Russia would have from the 
Fascist Government of Italy the answer which it deserved. 

The German representative asked to be furnished with a copy of 
the statement. The small part that had been audible appeared to be 
an amazing statement of hypocrisy. 

The French representative said that the matter raised was of such 
character that it should be referred to the chairman’s sub-committee 
at an early date. 

Lord Plymouth agreed that this would be the proper procedure. 

The Portuguese representative referred to the committee’s rules of 
procedure which provided that accusations should be made in writing 
and should be supported by evidence. On a previous occasion the 
Soviet representative had brought forward unfounded charges. The 
continuation of such procedure was highly dangerous to the work of 
the committee and to the peace of the world. 


March 26th.—In reply to questions in Parliament regarding the 
attitude of Italy towards the question of non-intervention in Spain, 
Lord Cranborne said the evidence at their disposal showed that the 
ban on the entrance of fresh troops was being observed. There was no 
reason at present to believe current reports about the organization 
of two new Italian divisions for service in Spain. 

When asked if the Government would make it plain what they 
would do if that situation should arise, he said that international affairs 
could not be managed by assuming that certain situations would arise. 
If the Spanish Government appealed to the League their case would be 
fully considered. Admittedly, the existing situation was anxious and 
disappointing, and the Government were watching it closely. 

Many speakers, including Mr. Lloyd George, condemned Italiar 
conduct in Abyssinia, and Lord Cranborne, referring to the events in 
Addis Ababa, said he had no new information, but pointed out that 
the Government’s concern for Abyssinia arose out of their membership 
of the League, and the question of Abyssinia was a matter for 
the League. 

March 30th.—Protest to General Franco’s administration by 
C.-in-C., Mediterranean Station. (See Spain). 
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eece. 
March 18th.—The Economic Council of the Balkan Entente met 
in Athens. 


ary. 

March 18th.—Dr. von Schuschnigg arrived in Budapest on an 
official visit. 

March 19th.—Dr. von Schuschnigg and M. Daranyi, the Prime 
Minister, sent a joint telegram to Signor Mussolini greeting him on 
the third anniversary of the signing of the Rome Protocol, and assuring 
him of their unflagging adherence to the principle of friendly collabor- 
ation embodied in it. 

The press published a statement that economic questions had 
been prominent in the discussions with the Austrian Chancellor. 


India. 

March 18th.—The All-India Congress Committee, by 127 votes 
to 70, authorized elected Congressmen to accept office in the new 
Provincial Legislatures. 

March 20th.—The Congress National Convention ended after a 
resolution had been passed asking that the new Constitution should 
be withdrawn in favour of one devised ultimately by a Constituent 
Assembly. Another resolution detailed the programme the elected 
Congress men were to carry out in the new Legislatures. 

March 26th.—The Congress Party’s leaders made a number of 
demands from the Provincial Governors, which included one for an 
assurance that the Governor would not use his special powers to hinder 
the party policy outlined in a resolution passed at Delhi which aimed, 
among other things, at ending the Constitution. 

March 28th.—Congress leaders in Bombay, Madras, Orissa, and 
the Central Provinces refused to form Ministries. 

March 29th.—Congress leaders in Bihar and the United Provinces 
also decided against acceptance of office. 

In all six Provinces the Governors invited other elected representa- 
tives to form alternative Governments, and the leaders of other parties 
accepted in Bombay, Madras, the United Provinces, Bihar, and the 


Central Provinces. 


Italy. 
March 17th.—Speaking at the opening of the Tripoli Fair Signor 


Mussolini deplored ‘the alarmist campaign set afoot in so-called 
democratic countries”? over his visit to Libya. ‘“ This continual 
neuropathic nervousness, this showing of panic and suspicion,” he 
said, “‘ certainly does not help the cause of peace, for it disturbs the 
atmosphere between the peoples.” 

They had “ no obscure designs or aggressive aims against anyone,” 
and in the Mediterranean and outside it they desired “ to live in peace 
with all, and we offer our collaboration to those who manifest a similar 
desire.” 

He then referred to the pacification of Libya, of which “ the 
spontaneous, enthusiastic demonstration offered as a tribute to Fascist 
Italy by the Moslem population in these days” constituted the 
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irrefutable proof. The Mussulman population knew that under the 
Italian tricolour they would have peace and well-being, that their 
customs, and especially their religious beliefs, would be scrupulously 
respected. 

Signor Mussolini referred to the difficulties under which the builders 
of the road had worked, in climatic conditions, which, he said, were 
“infinitely less agreeable than those that are customary on the Lake 
of Geneva, where the most numerous and most potent of coalitions 
sought in vain to suffocate Italy. If there is anyone who thinks that 
this can be forgotten he should disabuse himself. I have not 
forgotten it.” 

The official bulletin of the Accione Cattolica published a Note 
asserting the loyalty of the Church to the Fascist régime and her 
devotion to Signor Mussolini. It was the duty of all Catholics, it 
declared, to support the resolutions passed by the Fascist Grand 
Council “by their prompt obedience and voluntary and active 
co-operation.” 

March 18th.—Signor Mussolini was presented with ‘* the Sword of 
Islam” at a ceremony near Tripoli, and in a speech said that “ in 
accepting your gift I want to tell you that a new epoch in the history 
of Libya has begun. . . . Fascist Italy means to ensure to the Moslem 
population of Libya peace, justice, well-being, and respect of the laws 
of the Prophet, and wishes besides to show her sympathy to Islam and 
to the Moslems of the whole world. Very soon Rome, with her laws, 
will show how much she interests herself in your developing destiny. 
. . » You know that I am a man sparing of promises, but what I have 
promised I maintain.” 

March 19th.—Signor Mussolini visited the Tunisian frontier. 


March 21st.—The Duce left Tripoli for Italy. 

Writing in his paper, Signor Gayda advocated an understanding 
between Britain and Italy on both European and African affairs. The 
Duce had once again sharply denied that Italy had any of the expan- 
sionist and aggressive intentions which ‘“ parties and newspapers 
beyond the Alps, comforted by the equivocal and generic language of 
certain official exponents,” persisted in attributing to her. 

Only a common front among the colonial Powers for all their 
common problems in Africa could prevent the creation of dangerous 
questions prejudicial to their respective interests. The division between 
the European Powers in Africa, which was brought about before and 
during the Ethiopian conflict had been a grave error, he maintained, 
and it would have still more serious consequences if it were continued. 

Italy’s African policy had always been friendly to Britain, and it 
was in their mutual interests to co-operate for the economic develop- 
ment of their possessions there. This co-operation, however, would 
have to be preceded by a complete clarification of their respective 
interests and positions. 

Signor Gayda also emphasized that Italy was not seeking terri- 
torial concessions or political penetration in Spain. The aim of her 
policy was to oppose, “on behalf of Europe,” the establishment of 
Communism. 


March 22nd.—Signor Mussolini arrived in Rome. He was a day 
earlier than had been arranged, and it was explained that a sandstorm 
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had prevented his projected visit by aeroplane to Gadames in the 
Libyan interior. 

March 23rd.—An authoritative denial was issued of reports re- 
carding the transport of Abyssinians to Morocco. 

Signor Mussolini addressed the Blackshirts on the 18th anniversary 
of the foundation of the first Fascist group, and reminded them that 
it was the first time that the celebration had been held in the reality 
and the atmosphere of the Empire. From the first day of its founda- 
tion the goal of Fascism was the Empire, and this, he said, had now 
been reached. 

His African journey, he said, had been carried out day by day 
according to the prearranged programme, which had been duly pub- 
lished, and could have been read by “‘ the too many illiterates who 
write in the newspapers.” 

He then referred to the storm, of printed paper, “ raging against 
this our magnificent Fascist Italy.” ‘“‘ This inundation of muddy 
ink,’ he went on, “* to which is logically linked hysterical and hypo- 
critical oratory from certain Anglican pulpits, which are always ready 
to see the mote in the eye of others, while theirs is crushed by heavy 
and century-old beams, will not succeed in the least in shaking our 
imperturbable calm and the no less imperturbable calm of the whole 
of the Italian people.” 

‘To the bad faith of others,” he declared, “* we oppose our un- 
impeachable loyalty ; to the castle of lies of others, the impetuous and 
overwhelming blast of our truth; to the blind hatred of others, our 
conscious contempt.” 

He described the economic siege (of sanctions) as a “ so-called 
campaign, worked up by professional pacifists,” as constituting the 
preparation of complications and conflicts, and as showing once again 
that ‘* these people are the real and dangerous enemies of that European 
peace and collaboration which we sincerely desire, and which we put 
into practice by deeds.” 

In conclusion, he said the idea that the Italian people easily forgot 
was “* one of the many mistakes which the superficial or ignorant foreign 
observer often makes,” and he declared: ‘“‘ We waited 40 years to 
avenge Adowa, but we succeeded.” He ended by exclaiming : “* Black- 
shirts! Remember and prepare yourselves. This is the warning of 
to-day’s celebration.” 

Reply to British enquiries re landings of Italians at Cadiz. Italian 
delegate’s attitude at meeting of Non-Intervention Committee. (See 
Great Britain). 

March 24th.—It was understood that the Foreign Minister had 
called the attention of the British Ambassador to a number of state- 
ments in the British press which had offended Italy and were considered 
to be damaging to the relations between the two countries. 

French Foreign Minister’s discussions ve Italian intervention in 
Spain. (See France). 

Soviet allegations against Italy and Italian reply. (See Great 
Britain). 

March 26th.—Signature of political and commercial treaties with 
Yugoslavia. (See Yugoslavia). 

March 30th.—An official statement was issued denying categorically 
reports that 200 soldiers and blackshirts had been recalled from 
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Abyssinia following the reprisals of February rgth. It was also untrue, 
it stated, that serious damage had been done by fires. Only native 
huts where arms were found were burned, and it was untrue that 
Italians shot at random, and that some of them were accidentally 
killed. 

Other reports denied included one that Italian policy was excluding 
all foreigners from trading in Abyssinia, the fact being that the only 
ones sent away had been spying against Italy. ; 


Japan. aia een: 

March 17th.—The Asahi, writing on the suggested limitation of 
the guns in capital ships to a calibre of 14-ins., stated that probably 
Great Britain, France, Italy and the U.S.A. would all build 35,000 ton 
warships mounting 16-in. guns, and that in some cases, depending on 
the plans of other Powers, very large ships with guns larger than 16-ins. 
might be built. 

Japan, it stated, would not build huge ships with huge guns, 
however, so long as she could stick to “‘ independent and economical 
armaments.” 

March 23rd.—The Foreign Minister stated in the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the Government were “ paying attention to the 
so-called ‘ special trade’ in North China, which has an important 
bearing on Japan’s trade with China.” 

He denied that Japan was directly concerned with the “ special 
trade.” 

Replying to questions on the negative results of the Japanese 
economic mission, Mr. Sato said: ‘‘ Our policy towards China aims at 
economic and cultural co-operation before taking up political negotia- 
tions. The questions of North, Central, and South China call for 
separate consideration.” 

Mr. Sato, in a statement to the Budget Committee, said 
that a renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance was impracticable 
in view of British membership of the League, but that the maintenance 
of friendship without an alliance would be happy for both countries. 

March 24th.—The vernacular press published articles predicting 
that Mr. Sato would seek discussions with Great Britain on co-opera- 
tion in China, and the adjustment of trade between Japan and British 
colonies. 

In a written reply to questions in the Budget Committee, Mr. Sato 
explained that Japan had concluded the German agreement “ in view 
of the destructive nature of the Comintern, which runs counter to 
Japan’s national structure.” 

He also said that the Government had no intention of returning 
to Germany her former colonies in the Pacific. 

March 25th.—In a written answer given in the Diet to a question 
whether Japan could maintain parity or superiority with Russia and 
China on land and with Great Britain and the U.S.A. at sea, the 
Ministers of War and Marine said: “It is desired to carry out war 
preparations on the minimum basis essential for autonomous national 
defence, and not to compete with other Powers in the expansion of 
armaments. Thus our aim is not to obtain parity or superiority in 
comparison with the forces of other nations.” 

An official in the Navy Office told the press that the reports that 
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Japan was preparing to build two warships of 40,000 or 50,000 tons 




















































ue, 
ive were “ absolutely untrue,” and added, “ our plans are not yet fixed.” 
hat March 27th.—The Government informed the British Ambassador 


lly of their inability to restrict the calibre of naval guns to 1I4-ins., on 
: the ground that Japan found no reason at present to alter her policy 
ing of rejecting qualitative limitation unless it was accompanied by 
ily quantitative limitation. 

: The press described the British move as a crafty manceuvre 
designed either to trap Japan into a position of permanent inferiority, 
or to lay on her the responsibility for a new competition in armaments. 


of Also it would allow Great Britain to retain her existing fleet while 
ly mounting 15-inch guns, and the U.S.A. to keep three ships armed 
on with 16-inch guns against two possessed by Japan. 


j March 29th.—The House of Peers passed the Budget, which, with 


n 

s. [supplementary estimates, totalled 2,872 million yen (say £167} million), 
"an increase of 561 millions over that of 1936. 

s The House also passed the Air Defence Bill, authorizing the Govern- 

a] E. ment to take measures to educate the nation against air attack. 


. | League of Nations. 
March 18th.—The Secretary-General received a Note from the 


' Emperor Haile Selassie asking for the appointment of a commission of 
inquiry to place on record the horrors alleged to have been committed 
| , in Ethiopia by the Italian Government, in particular the “ assassina- 
tion’ of Ras Desta and the massacres in Addis Ababa after the attempt 
on the life of Marshal Graziani. 

The Emperor invoked Articles 4 and 23 of the fourth Hague 
Convention (ordaining humane treatment of prisoners and forbidding 
the killing of a defenceless enemy). 

March 30th.—The Secretary-General received a Note from the 
delegate of Mexico appealing to the League to end the situation in 
Spain. It criticized the attitude of the Non-Intervention Committee, 
and expressed the view that Mexico had the right to maintain normal 
trade relations with the Spanish Government, as being legally con- 
stituted, even to the extent of supplying them with arms. 
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Lithuania. 
March 27th.—The President signed an amnesty for 10 Memellanders 
sentenced in the treason trial of March, 1935. 


Manchukuo. 

March 20th.—Fighting with bandits was reported from the area 
75 miles north-east of Mukden, and near Tunghua a gang was broken up. 

March 21st.—The walled town of Ilan, on the Sungari, some 150 
miles east of Harbin, was attacked by bandits, who burned and looted 

j part of the city. 

The President of the South Manchuria Railway, in a statement for 
the foreign press, said that Japan was inaugurating a scheme for the 
development of the country, involving an expenditure of {150 million 
in five years. The money would be raised without borrowing abroad. 

Plans were also continuing for a 30-year programme, and it was 
proposed to establish a million families on the land in 10 years. 

: March 30th.—The Japanese Gendarmerie headquarters at Hsinking 
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allowed it to be known that 314 Chinese inhabitants had been arrested 
on charges of conspiring to overthrow the Government, and that several] 
had been sentenced to death. One hundred and seven had been 
released, or given suspended sentences. 


The Netherlands. 

March 17th.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in the First Chamber, 
said that the good intentions of the Head of the German Government 
(in the neutrality offer) were well appreciated by the Government and 
increased their feeling of safety. He went on: ‘“‘ However, we may 
only claim the right of independence if we are prepared to defend it 
to the best of our ability. All treaties expire eventually. This in- 
dependence cannot be a question of treaties, because a treaty would 
involve some doubts on our side. The German Government understand 
the Dutch standpoint.” 

He also said: ‘ Collective security is what we favour, and it will 
succeed in the end. The sanctions against Italy failed, but further 
thorough-going sanctions on the next occasion may be successful.” 

Jonkheer de Graeff then referred to the sending of warships to 
Spanish waters and declared that as the Franco administration was 
not a recognized Government the seizure of Dutch ships there was 
piracy. 





Palestine. 

March 17th.—Three bombing outrages occurred in Jerusalem, 
injuring 27 people—15 Jews, 11 Arabs, and a British policeman, One 
occurred in a crowded street and the others in Arab cafes, into which 
the bombs were thrown from a car. One Arab died of his injuries. 

March 18th.—Curfew was imposed on Jerusalem between 7 p.m. 
and 5 a.m. A bomb dropped on a bus near the city injured four Arabs, 
and an Arab watchman was found murdered on the road near Telaviv. 
Shooting occurred between Jewish Supernumearry police and Arabs 
near Beisan. 

The Higher Arab Committee issued a statement reminding the 
Arab population that they had been asked by the Arab Rulers to 
remain tranquil, and inviting them to avoid incitement and all acts of 
violence, pending the publication of the Royal Commission’s report. 

It stated that “‘ enemies of the nation” were trying to excite 
Arab opinion by “ provocations, assassinations, and other continuous 
and regrettable acts,” intending to disturb the country before the 
appearance of the report. 

March 19th.—The High Commissioner returned from leave. The 
curfew was lifted, and conditions in Jerusalem were described as normal 
again. 

March 20th.—A Christian Arab money-lender at Jaffa was mvr- 
dered and robbed, but the crime was not believed to be political. 

Six Arabs sentenced to death under the Emergency Regulations 
had their sentences commuted to life imprisonment. 

The High Commissioner proclaimed the new Palestine (Defence) 
Order in Council, signed by King George VI on March 18th, which 
enabled his Excellency to make the widest possible regulations for 
securing the public safety and defence, the suppression of rebellion, etc. 
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Under the Order the provisions of Defence Order No. 31 and Martial Law 
Order No. 36 were consolidated, and re-enacted in a simplified form ; 
it specifically validated former legislation and specified that that Order 
nd previous ones should not be challenged in the Courts, but should 
be deemed to have been legally made. 

The new Order was made to remedy the anomaly created when 
‘he Courts declared that the proclamation of martial law by the 
Ordinance of September 30th had annulled the emergency legislation. 

March 21st.—The Haifa and Acre police broke up a gang of bandits, 
capturing two of its members both of whom were stated to have come 
from Syria, under the leadership of a gang leader wanted by the Syrian 
ind Lebanese Governments. 

March 22nd.—Three Arabs were injured by a bomb thrown into 
a cafe near Jaffa. 

It was announced that a new force was being formed to patrol 
the Syrian frontier, owing to the prevalence of illegal immigration and 
the smuggling of arms. It was to be composed of British, Arab, and 
Jewish soldiery. 

March 25th.—Following the firing of shots at a Jewish colony 
under Mt. Tabor an engagement occurred between police and Arab 
raiders, in which one of the latter was killed. 


Poland. 

March 19th.—President Moscicki, in a broadcast address on the 
occasion of the name-day of Marshal Pilsudski, acknowledged Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz as ** the leader of the nation,” and inspirer of the plan of 
Colonel Koc for “* national unity and the upraising of Poland.” 

He went on to say that “rearmament alone will not make of 
Poland a powerful nation, nor guarantee her independence. The 
millions of our citizens must be drawn together into harmonious unity, 
so that the national spirit can be dedicated to the reinforcement of 
our independence.” 

March 27th.—A communiqué was published stating that, in the 
opinion of the Polish authorities, the totalitarian system in force in 
Danzig was capable of leading in practice to the restriction of Polish 
rights. Recent regulations of the Senate had, therefore, been closely 
examined and, on the basis of the material collected, negotiations had 
been started which should result in a clear definition of Polish rights. 

They were to assure Polish interests of free economic activity in 
the Danzig Territory, which would contribute to an improvement in 
the welfare of the local population. 


Portugal. 

March 19th.—The Government submitted to the Chamber a series 
ol proposals for applying the principle of an ** armed nation.” 
Rumania. 

March 25th.—The Prime Minister in Prague. (See Czechoslovakia.) 


Spain. 
March 17th.—General Miaja, addressing 60 Italian prisoners, 


assured them that they had nothing to fear. By coming to Spain they 
were helping the plans of Signor Mussolini to bring Europe under the 
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domination of Italian Imperialism, but he recognized that the prisoners 
had done this unconsciously. 

Some of the prisoners replied that they were unemployed and had 
enlisted for service in Ethiopia in the hope of bettering their fortunes, 

Insurgent forces made attacks on Pozoblanco from three different 
points. 

A brigade of 8,000 Italians was reported to be quartered at 
Villanueva del Duque. 

Report regarding Note to British and French Governments / 
Morocco. (See Great Britain). 

March 18th.—It was announced in Barcelona that the Mayor of 
Palma (a leader of the Left Republican Party), the Consul of Uruguay 
(a Socialist Deputy in the Cortes), a former Mayor of Inca, and a member 
of the Executive Council of the Left Republican Party had been 
publicly executed on February 24th at Palma. 

On the Cordoba front Pozoblanco was much damaged by aerial 
bombardments. 

The Government forces claimed the recapture of Brihuega, with 
some 135 Italian prisoners and considerable war material. 

Salamanca headquarters reported that a Government attack east 
of Huesca had been repulsed with loss. 

March t9th.—The Government claimed that they had secured 
information that two ships were engaged in transporting Abyssinians 
to Spanish Morocco. One of them, the Domine, in insurgent hands, 
was reported to have left Port Said for Ceuta on March 16th, with 
400 Abyssinians, and on the same day the Italian steamer Cesare 
Battisti had passed through the Suez Canal with 2,000, embarked at 
Massawa. 

March 20th.—Salamanca headquarters denied reports that their 
forces on the Guadalajara front had been driven back to their original 
line; on the contrary, General Miaja’s attacks had been heavily 
repulsed, it was stated. 

During the previous four days 23 Government aeroplanes had 
been brought down, without the loss of a single machine. 

General Miaja sent a message to his troops stating that “ the 
boldness and decision of our battalions have silenced and disorganized 
totally two powerful Italian divisions endowed with abundant material 
and modern science in arms . . . the road we are following leads to 
victory... .” 

In an interview the General said: ‘ The Italians have nothing 
against us, so they have no spirit. Our men have charged machine 
guns and endured hours of bombing and ‘ strafing ’ because they are 
defending their native soil against invaders. The war will last uatil 
we win.” 

March 21st.—The Government reports stated that the Italians 
continued to retreat, leaving much material behind, including several 
hundred sub-machine guns. The air force claimed to have done much 
damage to a convoy of 500 motor-lorries near Algora, and to have 
bombed the station at Sigiienza. The Militia announced the occupation 
of Padilla de Hita, 12 miles north of Trijueque, and of Cogollor, the 
same distance north of Brihuega. About 200 Italian prisoners were 
taken, and 100 Italian lorries. 

Salamanca reports denied the loss of Brihuega and Trijueque, 
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oners and stated that ground had been gained south-east of Madrid. They 
also claimed that at Oviedo Government positions north-west of the 
| had town had been captured. 


es, : March 22nd.—It was understood that the Government were in- 


























































Tent forming the Non-Intervention Committee that they could not admit 
control of the coasts of the Republic by nations which were intervening 

I at in favour of the insurgents, or that vessels flying the Spanish flag should 

| be visited by anyone. 

S fe The War Ministry in Madrid issued a statement claiming the 
capture of Yela and Masegoso, north-east of Brihuega, with 71 Italian 

tof J prisoners. 

lay General de Llana, in his broadcast, stated that Brihuega had 

iber been taken by the Government, with seven guns and four damaged 


een B tanks, but added that the heights surrounding the town were in General 
" Franco’s hands. 

al Valencia harbour was raided by an insurgent aeroplane. 

F The President of the Basque Autonomous Government informed 
ith — the foreign press at Bilbao that he was prepared to exchange 2,000 
prisoners for all the Basque prisoners held by the insurgents, on con- 
ast fF ~— dition that air bombing of the civilian population should not be repeated, 


Aner arene 








- that the insurgents should accept the principle of the exchange by 
ed / depositing a document with an international and neutral organization, 
ns and that there should be a Diplomatic witness to their signature of 
1s, F  such a document. 
th Fy All the men of the 1932-36 classes in Government territory were 
re | reported to have been summoned for training, which had begun in many 
at f= centres. (Their registration had begun two weeks previously). The 
number of men mobilized was estimated at 150,000, not including 
ar Catalonia, which had its separate mobilization. 
al 5 March 23rd.—The insurgents attacked on the Jarama front, and 
vy were reported, in Madrid, to be sending reinforcements there, including 

' both Italians and Germans. Snowstorms made operations difficult. 

d i General Miaja made another statement to the press, in which he 

' said the nation at last was beginning to breathe the air of victory. The 
e defeat of the foreigners had had great repercussions in Europe; the 
d democratic nations were ‘ afraid of a war because of the spectre of 


1 the armies of Germany and Italy, but now it has been shown that they 
are no good for anything, because it has been enough to confront them 

' with an embryonic army to defeat them.” 

. General Franco issued a decree providing that all foreign currency, 
' bullion, and securities owned by Spaniards or Spanish banks, whether 
in the country or abroad, should be ceded immediately to his Adminis- 
tration in exchange for pesetas. 

Any attempt to evade the decree would be treated as tantamount 
to rebellion. 

March 26th.—The Foreign Minister published the text of the 
Government’s Note to the British Government regarding non-inter- 
vention. It declared that the Spanish Government maintained their 
right to provide themselves with arms and munitions where and how 
they could; the rebellion would have ended months ago if it had 
not been for the denial to Spain by the democratic countries of Europe 
of all means of protecting herself against the action of certain Powers 
interested in Spain as a base for political and warlike projects ; and 
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that the Government were firmly resolved not to brook interference 
with any vessels flying the Spanish flag. 

It also stated that Italy had Army units fighting in Spain, and 
made allegations as to the activities of the German and Italian fleets, 
adding that they were in a position to continue with impunity espionage 
and aggression along the coast. Also, the absence of any effective 
means of air control gave Germany and Italy the opportunity—since 
they alone had been given the control of the Mediterranean coast—to 
send to Spain by direct flight over land and sea any air material they 
might consider necessary. 

Valencia reports stated that the siege of Pozoblanco had been 
broken, Government forces having got through the ring round the town 
and advanced towards Alcaracejos. (Pozoblanco was in the way of 
the insurgents’ advance northwards towards the mercury mines at 
Almaden). 

Mr. Ogilvie-Forbes left Valencia for England. 

The President of the Catalan Cabinet informed the press that a 
ministerial crisis had occurred. Four Ministers had resigned. 

It was reported in Alicante that the French steamer Iméréthie II 
had been shelled the previous day on the high seas by the Canarias 
when she refused to obey an order to proceed to Palma. A French 
cruiser came to the rescue and convoyed her to Alicante, where she 
took refugees on board. 


March 27th.—A Government warship shelled Malaga and Motril. 
Heavy fighting occurred at Pozoblanco, in which the insurgents re- 
ported they had taken the offensive. Both sides claimed successes. 


March 28th.—President Companys published a statement explain- 
ing that the issue was one of respect for the Government’s authority 
which had not been accorded in some quarters, notwithstanding an 
agreement among the unions and parties represented in the Cabinet. 

It reviewed the Government’s work, drawing attention to the 
decrees providing for the collectivization of industries, large rural 
properties, public services, and transport; the devaluation of urban 
property, either by the reduction of rents or the increase of taxes ; 
and respect for small rural holdings. 

A new crisis had now arisen owing to the Government’s not having 
been able to accomplish its enormous legislative programme, and to 
the fact that many of its decrees were being evaded. There was no 
time to be lost and the new Government must be invested with sufficient 
authority by the parties and unions represented in it to act immediately 
and decisively. 

Italian prisoners, interviewed at Valencia, said they had enlisted 
for Abyssinia and were then sent to Spain against their will. Their 
spokesman, a Major, stated that all the men had been asked beforehand 
whether they desired to go to Spain. No political appeal was used ; 
they were merely told that they would be given good pay, etc., and 
that their families would be cared for. On this basis all but 50 of the 
Littorio division of 10,000 men chose to go. 

He also said that there were four divisions in Spain, the Littorio 
and three divisions of Blackshirts, making 40,000 in all. They had 
come as Italian units, completely equipped, and not as units of the 
insurgent army. 
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Government aircraft made a raid on Saragossa, and also bombed 
insurgent positions at Huesca. 

March 29th.—General Franco’s headquarters broadcast a warning 
that British steamers should respond quickly to any signals by insurgent 
warships off the coast, since some foreign vessels carrying arms had 
been flying the British flag. 

The Government steamer Mar Caspio, carrying coal from New- 
castle, was shelled by insurgent trawlers off Cap Breton and driven 
aground badly damaged. The captain declared that he was in French 
territorial waters when he was attacked. 

The Madrid Defence Committee announced that in the Guadalajara 
sector their troops had advanced and attained all objectives. The 
insurgents reported the repulse, with heavy losses, of Government 
attacks on the La Cruz heights, dominating the Madrid-Saragossa 
road, in the same sector. 

President Companys entrusted the previous Premier, Sefor 
Taradellas, with the formation of a new Government for Catalonia. 

March 30th.—It was announced in Valencia that on the night of 
March 27th destroyers had shelled Majorca and Iviza, the objectives 
being the air-base in the bay of Soller, and the port at Iviza. 

Reports reached Gibraltar that several soldiers accused of plotting 
against General Franco had been shot at Algeciras on March 26th, 
ind about 50 at Malaga. ' 

The insurgents reported that Castellon and Valencia had been 
bombarded by sea and air. 

rhe Government forces claimed further successes in their advance 
towards Alcaracejos. 

The insurgent naval commander received a protest from the British 
Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, concerning recent cases of in- 
terference with British shipping on the high seas. On March 23rd 
the Menin Ridge, with coal for Oran, had been stopped by an armed 
trawler, five miles from Almina Point, near Ceuta, and delayed for 
some hours. The Stanholm had also been stopped by a warship 
outside Spanish territorial waters on the same day, and had been 
escorted to Gibraltar by this warship, where her papers and cargo were 
found to be in order. 

In the case of a third vessel, the Springwear, it had been alleged 
that she was carrying war material, but when she reached Gibraltar, 
to which she was diverted by the British naval authorities, the allega- 
tions were found to be completely false. 

The insurgent authorities were asked for an explanation. 


Sweden. 


March 18th.—Hr. Sandler’s departure from London for Paris. 
See Great Britain). 


Tangier. 
March 25th.—The offices of the Spanish newspaper Democracta 


were attacked by some 40 sailors from the Italian warship Nicoloso da 
Recco. They were driven off by the manager, who fired on them with 
a shotgun, and they then went to the offices of the Spanish Telegraph 
Company. They were again fired on and returned to their ship. (The 
newspaper had published an article considered to be insulting to Italy). 
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March 26th.—The Committee of Control issued orders prohibiting 
Italian sailors from coming ashore. 

March 30th.—Reports were current that about March a2ist a 
number of airmen and mechanics at the Tetuan aerodrome had revolted 
and were joined by others, including six officers, but had been quickly 
brought under control, and 36 of them executed. 


Turkey. 

March 19th.—The Rumanian Foreign Minister left Angora, and 
a statement was issued that he had discussed with the Prime Minister 
the decisions taken at the Balkan Conference. The conversations 
showed that complete unity of views existed between the two countries. 


U.S.A. 

March 17th.—The House of Representatives adopted an amend- 
ment to the Cash-and-Carry clause of the Pittman Neutrality Bill 
limiting the provision to two years and giving the President discretion 
in deciding temporarily what goods should be placed under embargo. 

The Secretary of State received the German Ambassador, who 
made a second protest against the public references to Herr Hitler 
made in the United States. Mr. Hull was understood to have replied 
that his reply of March 5th was equally applicable on this occasion. 
Later he said: “I am personally hopeful that all participating in the 
present controversy, which has been marked by bitter vituperative 
utterances in the United States and Germany, may soon reach a con- 
clusion. It would be in the best interests of both countries for them 
to find another subject which can be discussed more temperately.”’ 

March 18th.—The House of Representatives passed the Neutrality 
Bill, after the defeat by a large majority of an amendment that the 
export of munitions should be prohibited in peace as well as in war time. 

March 19th.—Replying to questions put by the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representatives, Mr. Hull said: ‘“* We must 
and will maintain neutrality as far as is practicable. We must not 
delude ourselves, however, with the idea that our neutrality policy is 
a sure guarantee that we will be kept out of war. I think that we should 
preserve none of those war breeding dangers in the way of neutral rights 
that we have been exercising and which have got us into serious trouble.” 

He added that he did not mean that in case of war they must look 
for a storm cellar, and abandon all neutral rights and let them be 
destroyed. 

The local Circuit Court of Detroit ordered the issue of writs of 
attachment for the arrest of 6,000 sit-down strikers, who were occupying 
the Chrysler plants. They were charged with contempt of court for 
having ignored an injunction ordering them to evacuate the plants 
issued some days before. 

March 22nd.—The Senate Judiciary Committee considered a letter 
from Chief Justice Hughes, who denied emphatically that an increase 
in the number of Judges would promote the efficiency of the Supreme 
Court, and said that “ it is believed that it would impair that efficiency, 
so long as the Court acts as a unit. There would be more Judges to 
hear, more Judges to confer, more Judges to discuss, more Judges to 
be convinced and to decide.” 

The Chief Justice said he favoured a Constitutional amendment, 
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but was not in favour of packing the Court. He explained that he was 
jimiting his remarks to the question of efficiency, as this might be 
attected by changes in the Court. 

March 28th.—It was learnt that the Navy Department had decided 
-» adhere to the terms of the London Naval Treaty of 1930, for the 
present at least, in spite of the fact that it expired at the end of 1936. 
Authorization for the construction of 10 additional cruisers had been 
laid aside, as, including the cruisers under construction, the limits for 
that class prescribed in the 1930 Treaty had already been reached. 

March 29th.—The Supreme Court upheld unanimously the con- 
stitutional character of the Railway Labour Act (guaranteeing collective 
bargaining to the workers) and of the revised Frazier-Lemke Act 
(authorizing a three-year moratorium on farm mortgage foreclosures). 

By a five to four ‘decision it upheld the right of a State (Washington) 
to establish a minimum wage for women, thus reversing previous 
ru aliaae regarding laws passed in the District of Columbia, New York, 
Arizona, and Arkansas. 

March 30th.—Lord Tweedsmuir arrived in Washington to pay 
the first visit of a Governor-General of Canada to the President of the 
United States. 

Identical resolutions in favour of forbidding the shipment of arms 

o Europe in peace time as well ; as in war were introduced into both 
~Foatn of Congress. 


U.S.S.R. 

March 28th.—A speech made by M. Stalin on March 3rd was 
published. It was devoted entirely to the struggle with Trotskyism, 
and was made before the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 
M. Stalin blamed Communists for their complacency and lack of 
suspicion. They were apt to forget, he said, that five-sixths of the 
world were made up of capitalist countries and that, so long as this 
environment continued, the Soviet Union would be full of spies, 
wreckers and assassins sent to destroy or undermine the life of the 
Soviet régime. 

They could not afford to rest on their laurels, or cease from their 
alertness. Led by Trotsky, these enemies were still of great power to 
do harm. The Trotskyists had great reserves in France, Germany, 
Norway, America, and elsewhere. It was no longer a political move- 
ment, but had become an unprincipled organization of spies, wreckers, 
and murderers employed by capitalist States. 

He concluded by saying: ‘‘ We shall continue destroying these 
remnants of our beaten enemy as we have destroyed them in the past, 
as we are destroying them now. We must and shall destroy them until 
there are no more remnants left.”’ 

M. Stalin several times mentioned Germany and Japan as the 
countries working hand in hand with Trotsky and the Trotsky organi- 
zation. 

March 30th.—A decree was issued by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council of People’s Commissars, outlining the economic 
plan for 1937, and criticizing defects in the economic work during 1936. 

Progress had been impeded by the prevalence of “ Trotskyist 
wreckers,”” who were not noticed, or were condoned by responsible 
Communist and non-Communist officials. 
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The industrial output for the year had increased by 28.4 per cent, 
as compared with 1935, and trade turnover had risen by 30 per cent. 

The output for 1937 was to be 20 per cent. higher, and was to 
include 150 million tons of coal, 32 million tons of oil, and 16 million 
tons of pig iron. 


Vatican City. 

March 18th.—An Encyclical Letter on Communism was issued, 
in which its errors were contrasted with the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church. Founded on pure materialism the Communist doctrine rejected 
all spiritual values, destroyed the liberty of man, denied all the rights 
of his human personality, and nullified heirarchy and authority. 

March 21st.—The Pope’s Encyclical message to the Bishops of 
Germany. (See Germany). 

March 23rd.—The Osservatore Romano deplored the fact that the 
greater part of the press in Italy made hardly any reference to the 
Papal Encyclical to the Catholic Church in Germany. An official 
agency in Rome had issued a very brief and inexact communiqué 
regarding it, which almost seemed to distort the thoughts of the 
Pontiff. 

This “* surprising attitude ” was all the more displeasing in those 
papers which “ prefer to publish at greater length and without any 
comment an amazing article of the Vélkischer Beobachter regarding 
the violability of treaties.” 

March 28th.—The Pope issued an Apostolic Letter to the members 
of the Mexican hierarchy on the religious situation in Mexico. He 


pointed to two things which constituted the most efficacious means of 
restoring Christian life there ; the sanctification of the clergy, and the 
collaboration of the laity in the Apostolic work of the hierarchy. 


Yugoslavia. 

March 26th.—Count Ciano, who was in Belgrade on an official 
visit, signed with the Prime Minister a political treaty and a new trade 
treaty between Italy and Yugoslavia. The main provisions of the 
former were: The two countries undertook to respect their common 
frontiers on land and in the Adriatic, and if either were the object of 
an unprovoked aggression by one or more Powers the other would 
abstain from all action calculated to benefit the aggressor. 

In case of international complications, and if the two countries 
were agreed that their common interests were or might be threatened, 
they undertook to inform each other of the measures to be taken to 
safeguard them. 

The two countries reaffirmed their will not to resort to war in their 
mutual relations as an instrument of their national policy, and to 
resolve, by pacific means, all differences and conflicts which might 
arise between them. They also undertook not to tolerate in their 
respective territories activities directed against the territorial integrity 
or existing order of the other, or of a nature calculated to disturb their 
mutual relations. 

The two countries agreed to intensify and expand the exchange 
of goods and services between them and investigate the possibilities 
of closer economic collaboration. They also agreed that nothing in 
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‘he treaty should be considered as contrary to their international 
obligations, these obligations being public. 

The treaty was to remain in force for five years, to be tacitly 
prolonged year by year, unless denounced. 

The trade treaty provided that Yugoslavia should receive ad- 
ditional quotas for exports to Italy, till they reached 320 million lire a 
year (double the existing quotas) 

Italy was prepared to have an adverse trade balance with Yugo- 
sjavia, and Yugoslavia would also receive preferences and other trade 
jacilities enjoyed by Austria and Hungary under the Rome Protocols. 

_ A joint standing economic committee was to be formed to study 
the means of expanding trade relations. 

After the signature, Count Ciano read to the press a telegram 
mmouncing the release, by order of Signor Mussolini, of 28 Slovenes 
imprisoned in Italy for political offences. He also stated that he had 
informed Dr. Stoyadinovitch of the instructions given to the competent 
Italian authorities concerning the use and teaching of their mother 
tongue among the Yugoslav minorities in Italy. (The 600,000 Slovenes, 
etc., were to be allowed the use of their language in schools and 
churches. 

M. Stoyadinovitch said the agreement was directed against 
nobody ; it was an instrument of neighbourly peace and pacific collabor- 
ation between two friendly peoples. It opened new horizons, but did 

affect old friendships or international obligations, including those 
under the League Covenant. 

It was also understood in Belgrade that assurances had been 


exchanged between the two Governments to respect the territorial 
tegrity and political independence of Albania, and not to exploit their 


i? 


Lt 
position in that country to secure political, economic and _ financial 
idvantages detrimental to the other party. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1937- 

April 5th .. *International Sugar Conference .-- London 
April 12th .. “Permanent Central Opium Board .. Geneva 
April 12th . *Mixed Committee on Arbitration. (I.L.O.) Geneva 
April 12th *Executive Committee of International 

Committee on Intellectual Co-operation Paris 
April 13th .... International Hydrographic Conference Monaco 
April 13th .... International Touring Alliance .... Rabat 
Apmil 14th ... International Conference re Capitula- 

tions in Egypt ... : ; .-- Montreux 
April 15th ... *Committee of Statistical Experts .. Geneva 
April 15th *Advisory Committee on Social Questions Geneva 
April 20th .. “Committee for the International Re- 

pression of Terrorism vi .. Geneva 
April 26th me First International Safety Conference . .. Amsterdam 
April 26th ... “Financial Committee __.... Geneva 
May 3rd .. “Committee for Study of International 

Loan Contracts ie Geneva 
May 6th .. *Bureau of the Disarmament Conference Geneva 
May 7th .... Empire Parliamentary Conference  ..... London 
May 14th 3 Imperial Conference vol .-- London 
May 18th ... *Sub-Committee on Drug Seisures ... Geneva 
May 21st International Advisory Committee on 

Broadcasting _.... i Bucarest 
May 24th ... *Ninety-seventh Session of the Cc ouncil .. Geneva 
May 24th ... *Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium Geneva 
May 26th Special Meeting of the League Assembly Geneva 
May 28th *Advisory Committee on Professional 

Workers .... i ... Geneva 
May 25th .. *Advisory Committee on Management ... Geneva 
May 31st ... “Extraordinary Session of the Permanent 

Mandates Commission Re ... Geneva 
May 31st .. *Committee on Social Charges .... ... Geneva 
May 31st .. International Federation of General 

Factory Workers ies = ... Geneva 
May 3st ... International Railway Congress «= POS 
June 14th .. “Permanent Mandates Commission 

(Ordinary Session) nee Geneva 
June 28th—July 3rd Ninth Congress of International Chamber 

of Commerce _.... Berlin 
June 28th—July 31d Tenth Session of the International Studies 

Conference ees Paris 


June 2zgth—July tst..... Fourth International Congress ‘of Anti- 
Militarist Ministers and Clergy + Edinburgh 


July 5th ... International Housing and Town-Plan- 
ning Congress .... . Paris 
August 4th .. Second International Congress of Com- 
parative Law _.... “ ae ... The Hagu 
1938. 
August 28th io Eighth Internationa ] cee for His- 
torical Sciences =a oe sooo | eo 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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